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THE HISTORY CHANNEL 




Dear Educator, 

As one of the three “Charters of Freedom” that reside at 
the National Archives, the Declaration of Independence 
is a defining document in the history of the United States. 
It also represents the pursuit of equality and justice as a 
universal theme in the past, present and future of the 
human condition. 

Along with the original U.S. Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of Independence needs to be 
preserved for the next millennium. 

That’s why The History Channel has included this 
iconic document in Save Our History, our national 
campaign for historic preservation and history 
education. 

The History Channel teachers who have written 
this manual have developed activities that can help you 
introduce the story of the Declaration of Independence 
across the curriculum, to a wide variety of grade levels. 
Inside, you’ll find creative approaches that range from 
the science of preservation to using primary sources to 
inspire history students. Our partnership with AT&T 
has made it possible to distribute these materials free 
of charge to educators like you. 

Effective teaching requires hard work and dedication. 
We hope that the Save Our History: The Declaration of 
Independence manual helps you reach out to your 
students and lead them into the new millennium. 



Sincerely, 




Dear Educator, 

The “Charters of Freedom” — the Declaration of 
Independence, the United States Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights — are among the most important 
expressions of human rights ever written. Their values 
are stronger than ever, but the documents themselves 
are showing their age after more than 200 years. 

As our millennium gift to the nation, AT&T is proud to 
take the lead in underwriting a public-private 
partnership spearheaded by the White House, 
Congress, and the National Archives to restore these 
documents. 

We are also pleased to join with The History Channel 
in sharing the story of the Charters of Freedom with 
teachers and students throughout the United States. 
Education is a focal point of AT&T’s philanthropy, 
especially the use of technology as a powerful tool for 
learning. But no technology can replace the unique 
contribution of committed teachers. 

We hope these materials will be of some help as you 
teach a new generation of Americans to appreciate the 
meaning and value of our three Charters of Freedom. 

Sincerely, 

C. Michael Armstrong 
Chairman and CEO 
AT&T 
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Introduction 



Declaration of Independence Project 
Teacher's Manual 

The Declaration of Independence today serves as one of the nation’s most treasured symbols. The 
ideas expressed within it have gained increasing importance since its adoption, almost eclipsing the 
other reason for its central place in United States history. More than anything else, the Declaration 
identifies the moment at which the nation was born and embodies the reasons for its birth. 

The richness and centrality of the Declaration of Independence story leads to a variety of educational 
explorations - from history and civics to language arts and science. This manual is designed to 
provide teachers with rich materials and activities to foster students’ understanding of a crucial 
period in American history. It helps teachers to convey the continuities and innovations inherent in 
the Declaration, and its enduring, evolving role in American culture. 

The Declaration of Independence project is designed to serve a variety of grades as either a coherent 
unit or a source for individual lessons and enrichment projects. 



Grades 



Section One: 

Overview for Teachers 



The Declaration of Independence has served our country in countless ways. It announced the 
separation of the thirteen colonies from England and recounted, for Americans and the international 
community alike, the grievances that had forced independence. The stirring ideas and language of 
the Declaration have helped to give it a central place, not only in the story of our nation’s founding, 
but in our sense of national identity. 

In addition to history, the Declaration of Independence provides an opportunity to incorporate 
language arts and science concepts into students’ understanding of this icon. 

The activities and materials in the Declaration of Independence Project support the objectives 
specified by the National Standards for History, as developed by the National Center for History in 
the Schools, Los Angeles, CA. Many aspects of Topic 3 , Standard 4 “How democratic values came to 
be, and how they have been exemplified by people, events and symbols” are incorporated here. 
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I. The Story of the Declaration of Independence 

Below is a retelling of the story of the Declaration of Independence and information about the 
Declaration’s display in Washington, DC for a young audience. You will want to review the vocabulary 
words before you or your students read the story. Depending on the needs of your students, break up 
the story into several parts, having them do the map activities that follow to help them trace the story. 

Objective: Students will be able to explain what the Declaration of Independence is and how it marked 
the creation of a new nation. 

Time: One or two class periods. 

Skills: Listening comprehension, map reading and labeling, reading comprehension. 

Content area: History, Geography, Language Arts, and Reading. 

Materials: Vocabulary, story, questions and map in Appendix 2, outlining the 13 colonies. 



Vocabulary 



colonies - lands or provinces that are far away from a country that rules over them, 
settlement - place where people make their permanent homes. 

Great Britain - island nation west of Europe made up originally of three older countries, England, 
Scotland and Wales and led by a King or Queen and Parliament. 

colonists - the people who live in colonies. 

Parliament - the legislature of the British government. 

representatives - people who are chosen to speak for others from their community, colony or state, 
patriot - one who loves a country. 

taxes - money that governments collect from people or from the sale of goods to help pay the costs of 
government. 

redcoats - British soldiers, who wore red uniforms. 

intolerable - describes something so bad that a person cannot live with it. 

minutemen-armed civilians who pledged to be ready in a minute to defend their communities from 
attack. 

Philadelphia - largest city of the colonies that was also the capital of Pennsylvania. 

Continental Congress - gathering of representatives from the 13 colonies of British North America to 
decide colonial plans and policy. 

legislature - the part of a government that is made up of people elected to make rules and set taxes, 
ignore - pay no attention to. 

draft - to write an early version of something, or the version itself. 



declaration - announcement or full statement, 
independence - separateness, ability to stand on one’s own. 
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rights - the powers and opportunities a person or group should be able to get. 

parchment - a piece of animal skin treated to become a good, long-lasting surface for writing. 

pamphleteer - one who writes a pamphlet, or short booklet, on a single subject. 

The Story of the Declaration of Independence 

There were thirteen colonies belonging to Britain that eventually became the United States. The first 
permanent settlement, Jamestown, became part of the colony of Virginia. The second settlement, 
Plymouth, became part of Massachusetts. In turn Maryland, Rhode Island, Connecticut, North and 
South Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Georgia were either established 
by the British or taken over by them. The citizens of all 13 colonies considered themselves British 
citizens. Many came from Britain, but even those who came from other countries were British 
subjects. British kings and queens and Parliament provided Americans with protection from attacks. 
They also provided some laws and appointed leaders, such as royal governors. Every British 
settlement on the Atlantic coast of North America was part of a colony. 

In 1756, Great Britain went to war against France. One of the things that they were fighting about 
was control of North America. It was a very expensive war. After the British victory, Parliament 
decided that American colonists should pay new taxes to help pay for the war. After all, British 
soldiers had fought to protect Americans. Many colonists did not like the taxes. They saw the taxes 
as a threat against their liberties as English citizens. Some complained that colonists did not get to 
elect representatives to Parliament, and so they should not be taxed by it. These people called 
themselves patriots, lovers of their country. When British troops, the redcoats, stayed in American 
ports to help protect tax collectors, that angered patriots too. 

In every one of the 13 colonies there were some patriots angry at English policies by 1775, but 
Massachusetts patriots showed the greatest concern. In 1770, a mob in that colony threatened some 
redcoats who then fired their guns, killing 5 patriots. And late in 1773, some patriots dumped tea 
into the harbor to protest a new tea monopoly and a tax on tea. King George III and Parliament 
reacted by closing down Massachusetts’ big port, Boston, and sending more troops. These 
“Intolerable Acts” made patriots angry. They were afraid that the king would soon use troops against 
the colonists. To protect themselves, the patriots started collecting military supplies. 

In April of 1775, English troops tried to capture two patriot leaders and military supplies outside 
Boston. Instead, they found bands of armed volunteers called minutemen in Lexington and Concord. 
The minutemen and redcoats fired at each other, beginning the American Revolution. The Second 
Continental Congress, a gathering of representatives of all 13 colonies, began meeting a few weeks 
later in Philadelphia. The Congress made George Washington commander of the American forces. 

At the same time, it tried to convince King George to end the conflict peacefully. 

King George ignored the colonists’ complaints. He declared the colonies were in rebellion. By early 
January, 1776, British forces had attacked three other towns, from Portland, Maine (then known as 
Falmouth, Massachusetts) to Norfolk, Virginia. Many patriots, including the pamphleteer Thomas 
Paine, argued that the colonies should stop being part of Great Britain. Some members of Congress 
wanted to be sure that Americans in all the colonies wanted independence. Congress asked citizens 
to tell their representatives how they felt. Towns, counties, colonial legislatures and groups of 
citizens wrote them calling for independence. 
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In June, the Continental Congress created a committee of five members to draft a statement, or 
declaration, of independence. While the declaration was being created, Congress would decide what 
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to do. The declaration would need to say why the colonies were leaving the British empire and 
announce their independence. Thomas Jefferson of Virginia was on the committee. The other four, 
including Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, and John Adams of Massachusetts, decided he should 
draft it. They would all review it before giving it to the whole Congress. 

Jefferson wrote his draft in a few days, using some wording from previous colonial declarations. He 
wanted to capture commonly held ideas about the basis of government. The phrase he wrote that 
became most famous was “all men are created equal.” The draft declared that King George had done 
many things that were unfair and harmful to the colonies. It said that the people of the colonies had a 
right to create a new national government for themselves, one that would not have a king at all. 

On July 2, 1776 representatives of all of the 13 colonies voted to become independent of Great 
Britain and form the United States. They then spent two days working on the declaration. They 
revised it to make Jefferson’s draft the best announcement of the new nation that they could make. 
On July 4, the Continental Congress voted to use the edited version of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

When the declaration was accepted, two officials signed it, the President of the Congress, John 
Hancock and Secretary Charles Thomson. Congress sent it immediately to a printer for copies to be 
sent throughout the colonies. In many cities and towns the Declaration was read publicly. In some 
places the ringing of church bells celebrated the declaration. George Washington ordered it read to 
the troops so that they would know that a new nation depended upon them. A few weeks later, a 
special handwritten copy was created on parchment and signed by members of Congress. 

Congress had decided that the United States should be independent on July 2, 1776. However, we 
celebrate July 4 because that is the day that the Declaration of Independence was first signed. Many 
celebrations of the “nation’s birthday” included readings of the Declaration of Independence. 
Americans began to think of the document most often as a statement of the country’s ideas. Today 
the parchment copy, signed by the representatives of the states in August, 1776, is on display at the 
National Archives in Washington, D.C. 



Discussion Questions 



1. What were the ties between British people and Americans from the start of the colonies’ settlement? 

2. What happened that made the colonies’ representatives in Philadelphia feel that making the colonies 
a separate country was a good idea? 

3. Do you think Thomas Jefferson had a hard or easy job drafting the Declaration of Independence? 
Why? 

4. Why do we celebrate the Fourth of July? 

5. Before this story was shared with you, had you ever heard about the Declaration of Independence? 
When, and why was it mentioned? 

6. Why do you think the Declaration of Independence is important? 
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Extended Activities 



1. Map work. Have the students, alone or in pairs, identify the 13 British colonies on the map that 
appears in Appendix 2. Abbreviations may work best for younger students. If they are familiar with 
Plymouth and Jamestown, have them mark those. If possible, mark your location. Boston, Norfolk, 
Virginia and Philadelphia should also be marked. Ask your students some of the following questions: 

• When people in Boston wanted to tell all other colonists about their fears, what directions did 
they have to send their news? 

• What two colonies that became states look the smallest? 

• Which state had to send its representatives the farthest to get to Philadelphia? 

2. Holiday discussion. Discuss with your students their understanding of the Fourth of July, and 
whether it changed with the reading of the story here. Have them then talk about birthdays and what 
characteristics the Fourth of July and regular birthdays share. Then, depending upon their skill level, 
have them draw two pictures or write a paragraph comparing and contrasting birthdays and the 
Fourth of July. 



Advanced Activity 



“In a constitutional Connection with the Mother Country, we shall soon be altogether a free and 
happy people.” 

Letter of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress that described the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, April 26, 1 776. 

Familial Analogy. 

Contemporary commentary about the events leading to the American Revolution frequently 
compared the colonies to children and Great Britain to parents. Depending upon the maturity of 
your students, this analogy provides an opportunity for them to sense the magnitude of American 
independence at an emotional level. 

Discuss with your students the cultural and historical ties that led to the familial comparison being 
made. Then have them consider the analogy of children becoming independent of parents in a real 
family. Discuss the dangers of children leaving the protection and support of their parents. If a 
student bnngs up an example of a child compelled to leave an abusive parent, point out that the 
patriots felt that Great Bntain had become abusive of the colonies. By contrast, abused children 
need to have the care of an adult guardian. Return to the situation of the colonies and list the 
dangers that faced the colonies when separated from the “mother country.” 

Acknowledge that when children reach a certain age, or colonies reach a certain degree of 
development, independence is not so dangerous. Have your students draw a picture or write a list 
that conveys the qualities and experience either a person or a collection of colonies needs to have 
before independence is wise. 




II. Biographies 

Three members of the drafting committee of the Declaration of Independence loomed especially 
large in the history of the American Revolution and of the early United States, generally. This lesson 
introduces Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams to students and encourages 
analysis of their ongoing contributions. 

Objective: Students will identify historical figures who believed in fundamental democratic values 
and describe how they advanced the rights of individuals and promoted the public good. 

Tiine: One class period. 

Skills: Reading Comprehension, Historical Analysis. 

Content area: History. 



Directions 



Depending on your students skill level, read or have them read one or more of the following 
biographies, and answer the related questions. The extended activities on the following pages relate 
to one or all the biographies. 

Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was born in Virginia in 1743 to a wealthy and well-known planter and 
his wife. Thomas was the eldest son among ten children and inherited slaves and 30,000 acres of land 
when he was 14. He obtained an excellent education studying with private tutors and attended the 
College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, beginning at age 17. Tom studied law there 
and watched Virginia’s legislature, the nearby House of Burgesses. Awkward and shy in large groups, 
he worked on becoming a good writer. After becoming a lawyer and a member of the House of 
Burgesses, Jefferson became a well-known writer in favor of the rights of British colonies. 

In 1775 Virginia sent him to help represent it in the Continental Congress meeting in Philadelphia. 
When Congress got ready to vote on independence from Great Britain, it put Jefferson on a 
committee with four others to draft a formal statement. They chose Tom to write the draft, which 
became one of the most famous and influential acts of his life. A few months after the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, Tom returned to Virginia to help establish the government of the new 
state and help lead it through the war era. 

In the decades that followed independence, Tom aided the new nation in many ways. He was an 
ambassador abroad, a secretary of state, a Vice President and a two-term President. As president he 
decided to make the Louisiana Purchase, doubling the size of the United States. While he was out of 
office he acted as a scientist, architect and inventor. He wrote about the geography and native 
peoples of Virginia and designed a beautiful home, Monticello. Tom also created a number of labor 
saving devices. He dedicated himself late in life to the founding and design of the University of 
Virginia. Thomas Jefferson died on the 50th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. Since 
he had put the needs of his country and the advancement of knowledge above taking care of his 
plantation, many of his slaves had to be sold to pay off his debts. 




Discussion Questions 



1. Why do you think Jefferson decided to work on his writing ability? 

2. How many different ways can you think of that an ability to write well may have benefited Jefferson? 

3. Decide what you think Thomas Jefferson’s three most important accomplishments were. Create a 
chart that explains your choices. 



Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) began life in Boston in 1706 as the tenth son of a candle and soap 



well respected writer, businessman, diplomat and scientist. As first apprentice to his half-brother, a 



known for creating and publishing Poor Richard’s Almanac , which became the second best-selling book 
in the colonies, after the Bible. 



library, a volunteer fire company, an association of scientists, an academy that became a university 



experiment that demonstrated that lightening is a form of electricity. Franklin’s fame and 
intelligence helped to make him a good representative for Pennsylvania and other colonies. They 
chose him to explain to King George III and Parliament why the colonists did not like the taxes 
imposed in the 1760s. 

When disagreements between the colonies and Great Britain grew severe, Ben Franklin agreed to be 
in the Continental Congress. He reviewed Thomas Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of 
Independence and made some changes to it before the whole Continental Congress discussed it. 
Soon after the declaration’s adoption, Franklin left for Europe to represent the United States to 
France and Great Britain. He helped convince France to support the new nation with troops and 
ships. Later, Franklin negotiated the peace treaty with Great Britain that ended the American 
Revolution in 1783. He served as the new nation’s first Postmaster and took part in the 
Constitutional Convention, remaining active his whole life. 



Benjamin Franklin 



maker. He attended school for only about one year, but taught himself so well that he became a very 



Boston printer, Ben learned valuable skills. He also discovered an ability to write cleverly. After a 
dispute with his brother, he moved to Philadelphia and went into the publishing business for himself 
at age 16. By the time he was 23 his business was thriving, in part because of his writing ability. Ben 
became the currency printer for Pennsylvania and other colonies after writing about the importance of 
paper money. He bought and improved a popular newspaper. Most of all, Ben Franklin became well 



Ben used his growing wealth and influence to launch projects for public benefit. He started a lending 



and a militia to defend Pennsylvania. He also worked for Pennsylvania as a clerk, a postmaster and a 
diplomat. Franklin became best known internationally for his scientific work after doing an 



Discussion Questions 



1. How does Benjamin Franklin’s youth as an apprentice and printer show you that life was different in 
colonial times than today? 



2. What qualities would Franklin have to have to be successful in the different things he did? 





3. Decide what you think was Franklin’s greatest contribution to America. Present to your class why 
you think it was important. 

John Adams 

John Adams (1735-1826) was born in 1735 in Braintree (later called Quincy), Massachusetts. His 
farming family was dedicated to reading, and his parents soon noticed that John was especially 
interested in learning. They encouraged him to be the first one in his family to go to college, and he 
attended Harvard. He studied law while working as a schoolteacher, and then became a lawyer. In 
1764 John married Abigail Smith, a very strong and intelligent woman who discussed important 
contemporary issues with her husband throughout 54 years of marriage. As a lawyer, John protested 
new British taxes very skillfully. After the Adams settled in Boston, he became known as a patriot 
leader. Nevertheless, he agreed to act as the lawyer for British redcoats after the 1770 event that was 
called the Boston Massacre. He believed more in the right to a fair trial than in siding with the 
patriots in all matters. 

Having been active in the Massachusetts legislature, John Adams was chosen to represent his colony 
in the first and second Continental Congresses. He nominated George Washington to be the commander 
of the American troops. John gained a reputation as one of the strongest proponents of American 
independence from Great Britain. When the Congress prepared to vote on independence, it put Adams 
on the committee to draft the Declaration of Independence. He convinced the rest of the committee 
that Thomas Jefferson was the best one to write the first draft. Adams helped Jefferson revise it, and 
defended it strongly while the Continental Congress debated the declaration’s final wording. 

During the rest of the revolution, Adams represented the United States to France and helped 
Massachusetts establish a new state government. He also helped negotiate the peace treaty with 
Britain. He became the nation’s first vice-president under George Washington, and its second 
president. He was the first to live in the White House, just before his term ended in 1801. In later 
years he corresponded frequently with Thomas Jefferson, with whom he disagreed about how the 
new United States government should be run. Like Jefferson, Adams died on the 50th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1826. 



Discussion Questions 



1. What do you think of John Adams’ decision to act as a defense attorney for the soldiers who shot 
and killed civilians in 1770? Why? 

2. What reasons might Adams have for being an especially strong advocate of independence? 

3. Many Americans are not as familiar with the story of John Adams as they are with Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and George Washington. Why do you think this is the case? Do you 
think he is as important as they are? Why or why not? 



Extended Activities 



1. Write or create a skit where John Adams, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson decide that 
Jefferson should write the Declaration of Independence and talk about what it should say. 




2. Create a poster of one of these heroes of the American Revolution showing what they did for 
Americans. 

3. Read the excerpts of Abigail Adams letter to John Adams that appears as Document F in Appendix 
1. How does this letter affect your understanding of Adams? 

4. If you have internet access, learn more about these revolutionary leaders by investigating these 
web sites or finding others. 

Thomas Jefferson sites: 

\vww. monticello.org/Day/A_Day_in_the_Life.html 

www.cp-tel.net/miller/BilLee/quotes/Jefferson.html; www.th_jefferson.org 
odur.let.rug.nl/~usa/P/tj3/about/jeffersonxx.html 

dir.yahoo.com/arts/humanities/history/u_s history/people/presidents/ 

jefferson thomas 1743_1826_ 

www.donaldburger.com/jefindex.htm 

Benjamin Franklin sites: 

sin .fi . edu/franklin/printer/abc . html 

www.gms.ocps. kl2.fl.us/biopage/a-gTranklin.html 

sln.fi.edu/franklin/rotten.html 

www.english.udel.edu/lemay/franklin 

www.nahc.org/NAHC/Val/Columns/SC10-3.html 

www.rsa.org.uk/franklin/default.Html 

www.fi.edu/franklin/scientst/scientst.html 

John Adams sites: 

gi.grolier.com/presidents/nbk/bios/02pjohn. html 

www2.whitehouse.gov/WH/glimpse/presidents/html/ja2.html 

www. Columbia . edu/acis/bartleby/bartlett/288 . html 

www.chesco.com/~artman/adams.html 

www.webcom.com/bba/ch/adams/abio.html 

odur.let.rug.nl/~usa/P/ja2 

III. Preserving Documents and the Danger of Light: 

The Declaration of Independence 

Learning about the preservation of the Declaration of Independence will help students understand 
hypothesis, comparison, and the impact of light and other conditions on documents over time. 

Objective: Students will understand the effects of exposure to ultraviolet light on the condition of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Time: Three weeks. 

Skills: Hypothesizing, drawing conclusions. 

Content Area Science, History, Math. 

O 
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Vocabulary 



parchment - a piece of animal skin treated to become a good, long-lasting surface for writing, 
vellum - a thin sheet of lambskin, calfskin or kidskin prepared for writing upon or binding books, 
hypothesis - a prediction or idea about what happens in a situation that can be tested, 
preserve - to keep safe from injury, to protect from damage. 

preservation - the protection of cultural property through activities that minimize chemical and 
physical damage. The primary goal of preservation, and preservationists, is to prolong the existence 
of meaningful things belonging to a country or group of people. 



Directions 



1. Read the paragraph below to students. 

2. Have students answer the questions provided. 

Preserving the Declaration 

The National Archives is preserving a special copy of the Declaration of Independence so it will last a long 
time. The declaration is so old it needs to be treated very carefully. This copy was created on parchment 
and signed by representatives of all 13 former colonies on August 2, 1776. It showed that these new 
states all supported the Declaration, and that the individual representatives did, too. Although it was 
always an important copy of the Declaration of Independence, the parchment was not always well kept. 

It was often rolled up and moved from place to place during the American Revolution, and later, when 
the nation’s capital moved from New York to Philadelphia to Washington. It got wet while a copy of it was 
made in 1823, causing the ink to fade further than it already had. Then, in 1841, the declaration was put 
on display opposite a big window. After 62 years of display, the declaration looked very faint. Preservation 
experts suggested in 1903 that it be kept out of light and kept dry. They did not understand then that 
parchment needs a little moisture to keep from cracking. In 1952 the copy was put in a sealed container 
with moisture and a filter to help keep it from cracking and fading. It is on public display in its protected 
condition at the National Archives in Washington, D.G. Preservationists examined it in 1995 to 
understand how to best protect it and will keep developing ways to help it. Look at the images shown in 
Appendix 1, Document A to see how the faded Declaration is today. 



Discussion Questions 



1. The Declaration of Independence was signed in 1776. Gan you calculate how old 
it is? How would you describe how old it is? How old is it in decades, centuries? 

2. Describe what happens to things as they get older. Compare what happens to food, clothes, toys, 
or buildings when they get older. Do they all get older in the same way? -j n 




3. Do some things get older faster than others? 

4. In 1903, experts thought that the parchment should be kept dry. Fifty years later they decided it 
needed moisture. What experiment would help you decide which treatment would be correct? 

5. Imagine that you have a very old piece of paper, parchment or book. How do you handle it? Why? 

1 Experiment 

Students will examine the effect of sunlight on written and printed documents. 

MATERIALS: 

• Pieces of contemporary newspaper 

• Pieces of contemporary magazine paper 

• Pieces of lined paper 

• Pieces of vellum (optional) 

• Different kinds of pens (for example, fountain and felt tip pens in addition to ball point pens) 

• Paint 

• Windowsill exposed to strong sunlight 



Directions 



1. Break class into pairs. 

2. Give each pair a piece of newspaper, magazine paper, vellum (optional) and lined paper. 

3. Students should divide each piece of paper into two basically equal pieces, identifying each one 
with their initials. 

4. Each pair should mark on every piece of paper with two different inks and one paint stroke. (If 
they write the kind of pen they use, it will help them make comparisons later.) 

5. Students place half their papers (one each of the newspaper, magazine, lined paper and, if using, 
vellum) on the windowsill or other sunny area and the other half in a dark area (closet or drawer). 

6. Ask the class to hypothesize about what will happen to the different papers, inks and paint. Have 
them write down and explain their answers. 

7. Every three days, for three weeks, have the students compare the pairs of their paper and record 
any changes that they find. Encourage the students to revise their hypotheses after making their 
third comparison. 
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Discussion Questions 
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1. Were your original hypotheses correct? 

2. What effect did light have on newspaper, magazine paper, vellum and lined paper? In what ways did 
the same kind of papers change, and in what ways did they stay the same? 

3. What effect did light have on the different inks and paint? Did one kind of ink fade more? Did the 
paint fade less or more than the inks? 

4. Did the printing on the newsprint and the magazine paper fade more or less than the ink and the 
paint? If you wanted to create something that would last a long time, what materials would you 
use? 

5. Do you think that the inks used in 1776 were more or less likely to fade than the kinds of ink used 
today? Why? 

6. Which of your papers was the most like the parchment used for the signed copy of the Declaration 
of Independence? 

7. How many days did your samples sit in the sun? The signed Declaration of Independence hung 
opposite a large window for 35 years. About how many days was it exposed to sunlight? 

8. Why do you think the Declaration of Independence needs to be protected from light? 

9. How can the National Archives protect the Declaration of Independence while still allowing people 
to see it? 

Printed copies of the Declaration of Independence have endured the passage of more than 220 years 

better than the handwritten, engrossed copy of the Declaration. To learn more about the length and 

important history of printing explore the website: www.digitalcentury.com/encyclo/update/print.html. 



Grades 



Section Two: 

Overview for Teachers 



Overview: The Declaration of Independence is a valuable teaching document for grades 5-8. It helps 
explain the creation of the United States and the theories of government that have informed, and 
ultimately inspired, the nation’s evolution. The rhetoric of the Declaration lends itself to the study of 
language and the origins of words. Its celebrated signers provide opportunities for students to learn 
research skills. They may also consider the strengths of those who launched this nation. In addition, 
they offer interesting data for mathematical comparisons. i q 




The history objectives and activities in the Declaration of Independence project correspond to the 
National Standards for History for grades 5-8, as developed by the National Center of History in the 
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Schools, Los Angeles. Specifically, this supports the Standards 1A and IB for Era 3 “The student 
understands the cause of the American Revolution” and “the principles articulated in the 
Declaration of Independence.” 




I. Word Origins and Paraphrasing 

Objectives: Students will be able to summarize key phrases of the Declaration of Independence in 
their own words and develop skills in deciphering multisyllabic words with which they are unfamiliar. 

Time: One class period. 

Skills: Reading, dictionary use, and writing. 

Content Areas: Language Arts, History. 

Materials: Declaration of Independence in Appendix, dictionaries. 



Directions 



1. Distribute to each student a copy of the entire Declaration of Independence. 

2. For each of the following words from the Declaration of Independence, have students brainstorm 
about parts that they recognize or can relate to other words. Have them suggest the meanings of the 
words below that are unfamiliar to them based upon their closeness to more familiar words. Crucial 
roots, suffixes and prefixes are identified for you. 

unanimous [un — one, as in united, unicycle] 

declaration [declare — to say, clar — clear, as in clarinet, clarify] 

independence [pend — pendulum, pendant; depend — rely; in — not, as in inescapable, informal, 
infrequent] 

self-evident [evidence, video- visible] 
endowed [endowment] 

unalienable [un — not, as in undo, unasked, alien — strange, belonging to another place, -able — 
made so as to be, like bendable, understandable, moveable] 

3. With the class working as a whole, translate phrases of the opening sentence of the declaration 
into their own words on the chalkboard. Ask them then to come up with their own phrasing for 
the most famous phrase “We hold these truths ... pursuit of happiness.” 

4. Divide the class into small groups, assigning each to one of the following phrases for translation 
into their own words. Encourage them to use dictionaries. 

• The third sentence of the Declaration, “That to ... Happiness.” 

• The fourth sentence, “Prudence ... accustomed.” 

• The fifth sentence, “But when ... Security.” 

• The sixth through eighth sentences, “Such has been ... candid World.” 

• The last paragraph, to its first semi-colon: “We, therefore, ... independent states.” 

• The remainder of the first sentence of the last paragraph “that they are ... of right do.” 

5. Have the groups present their paraphrasing in the order they occur in the Declaration of 
Independence. 






